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From the Westminster Review. 


The Early Quakers, and Quakerism. 


(Continued from page 298.) 


But through the deepest miseries and the | 


greatest sorrows and temptations, he still felt 
that the Lord in His mercy kept him; and dis- 
regarding the grief and remonstrances of his 
relations, who “ thought to have made him a 
priest” —caring neither for applause, nor 
abuse, nor ridicule (for some said “ he was a 


discerning youth,” and others scorned him as | 
a “new light”), he went on seeking his task | 


in life, till at last he found it; * that it was to 
bring people off from all their own ways to 
Christ the new and living way; from the 
churches which men had made, to the church 
in God which Christ is the head of; from the 


chandize, and cheating and cozening of their|a church? or dost thou call this mixed multi 
frequenters ;” “against all sorts of music and | tude a church?’ They did their best to stop 
mountebanks, playing tricks on their stages, | his mouth, and often succeeded in silencing 
he was moved to cry ;” he exhorted the jus- him in prison ; nevertheless he triumphed over 
| tice s “to take heed of oppressing the poor,” | them as having the last word, for “ fear sur- 
| warning them “lest they be found fighters | prised the hypocrites,” he said ; and * when it 
| against “God. ” Oaths he could not take, even | was told them, ‘the man in leathern breeches 
| though the magistrates bade him; or rather | is come,’ at the hearing thereof the priests, in 
| just because the magistrates did bid him, for | many places, would get out of the way. 

how could God’s servants take God’s name at} We must not, however, suppose that the 
/man’s command, Arms he could not use,| manner of his proceedings, seeming to us so 
either to save himself or his country : his king | disorderly, such as his interruptions of divine 
was the Spirit of Christ, and his sole duty was | service, and his invectives against the clergy 
\to fight His battles against the principalities | in their own churches, was the chief cause of 
and powers of the air with the weapons of the| their anger and appeal to the civil authority, 
Spirit; for though he quickly caught at Scrip- |The manner of his discourse was usual enough 
ture texts to justify his scruples against war| in those days, and might have been pardoned, 
and oaths, it is plain that they were not sug-| but its matter was both novel and unpardon- 
i gested to him by the written letter, but were| able. The authority of the episcopal church 
rather the necessary deductions froin his doc- | was so completely shaken, and the powers of 
trine of the inward Spirit. Nay, he even ran | its different assailants so loosely defined, that 
counter to all the courtesies and convention-|in many of the country towns the congrega- 
alities of the age, and so, refusing to “ proud | tions could hardly tell from sabbath to sabbath 
flesh that honour which it looked for, but} what would be their doctrine or form of ser- 
| which came from God only,” spite of the rage | vice, much less who would be their minister. 
and scorn, the heat and fury of * priests, ma-|‘There might have been almost as much racing 
gistrates, professors, and people of all sorts ;” | and contending for the occupancy of the pul- 











world’s teachers made by men, to learn of| spite of “the blows, punchings, beatings, and | pit, as 200 years afier for the tribunes of the 


Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life ; | j 
from the world’s religions, which are vain, to| 
know the pure religion, and to visit the father- 


less, the widows, and the strangers” (for then 
there would not be so many beggars, the sight 
of whom often grieved his heart); “that it 


was to bring them off from all the world’s fel- | 
lowships, and prayings, and singings which 


stood in forms without power, to pray and 
have fellowship in the Holy Ghost, and to 
sing in the spirit ;” and finally, “to bring peo- 
ple off from Jewish ceremonies and from hea- 
thenish fables, and from man’s inventions and 
windy doctrines, by which they blowed the 
people about this way and the other. way, 
irom sect to sect, and from all their beggarly 
rudiments of schools and colleges for making 
ministers of Christ, and from all their i images 


and crosses, and sprinkling of infants, with “all 


their holy-days (so-called), and all their vain 
traditions which they had gotten up since the 
Apostles’ days, which the ‘Lord’s power was 
against.” 

And whea he went forth into the world to 
wage war against it, and subject it to the king- 


dom of Christ, what wonder that it waged war | 


on him? All sects and all conditions ‘of men, 
whether pious or profane, would strive toge- 
ther to put him down, for there was hardly a 
custom or institution, social, civil, or religious, 
which he did not seem to attack ;” against 
wakes and feasts, and May games, and all 
Sports he testified ;” “in markets and fairs he 


Was made to dotlard against the deceitful mer- | 


Vviina 


imprisonments that he underwent for not put-| Paris clubs. For instance, in the case we 
ting off his hat to men;” he would pay “ hat-| have mentioned above, Fox’s question merely 
honour to none,” would not ‘bow or scrape| broke in upon a dialogue between the priest 
|with his leg to any one,” would say “ thee | and a woman noways ‘connected with him. If 
and thou to all men and women, without any | he had tried even to seize the pulpit for him- 
respect to rich or poor, great or small.” |self and his sect, they would at worst have 
It gives us a curious insight into the temper | treated him as an honourable foe; but this 
of the times, to see the hatred and persecution | crusade against all pulpits, and preachers, and 
which he excited by this crotchet, seemingly | | ordinances, was intolerable, and the very in- 
so trifling; but perhaps men considered it— | stinct of self-defence forced all spiritual powers 
and if so they were not far wrong—as merely | that were, or hoped to be, to treat him as an 
the outward sign of an inward enmity, the |outlaw. And as an outlaw they did treat him ; 
rattle of the * snake in the grass,” as one of |setting justices to imprison him when they 
its opponents called Quakerism. And all the|could influence them, and hounding on the 
professions had a right to look upon him as/| mob to insult and ill-use him in those few cases 
un enemy, for * physicians, priests, and law-|when they could not, always assailing him 
yers were all,” he said, “ pretenders, the one| with scorn and slander. Imprisonment was 
to the cure of the body, the other to the cure | then, not, as it is now, a reward, but a punish- 
of the soul, and the third to the property of| ment almost amounting to torture; and when 
| the people ; being all out of the wisdom of the| we find how much of his life was spent in 
faith of the equity and perfect law of God.”| such dismal and noisome dens, we the less 
The priests, above all, were an abomination | wonder that the crowned torturer of Naples 
to him, as base traffickers in God’s truth,| has not yet succeeded in wearing out the lives 
striving to imprison it within human bounds. | of his victims. 
« The black earthly spirit of the priest wound-| But we must hurry away from Fox, and 
ed my life,” he writes, “and when I heard/|his sufferings, dared with such courage and 
| the bell toll to call people together to the stee-| endured with such patience: though there is 
ple-house, it struck at my life. For it was| many a passage in his life romantic, not to say 
just like a market bell to gather people toge-| humorous in its quaintness, which we would 
ther, that the priest might set forth his ware| gladly quote. Oae adventure, however, we 
to sell.” What could they do with a man|cannot resist; Fox married, in 1669, Marga- 
who went into their churches and warned | ret Fell, the widow of Judge Fell, of Swarth- 
them “to turn from deeeit,” asking the priest,| more, in Lancashice, a notable mana in his 
for example, ‘ Dost thou call this steeple- house | time—*‘* Member in several Parliaments, Vice 
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Chancellor of the County of Lancashire, and | | ple-house, ‘none going with my husband but! strenuous efforts have been made to relieve the 
a Judge beloved because of his judgment, wis-| his clerk and his groom that rid with him, and destitution and minister to the wants of the 


dom, and mercy,” * 
lady’s account olf the first meeting :— 
“In the year 1652,” some days after that 


climb up Pendle Hill, writes Margaret Fell, in| 


her ‘* testimony concerning her late husband, 


George Fox,” “ it pleased the Lord to draw| 


him towards us; my then husband, Thomas 
Fell, was not at home”—* gone the Welch 
circuil,” but * one of George Fox his Friends 
brought him hither to our house,” at Swarth- 
more, “ being a place open to entertain minis- 
ters and religious people at; and the next day 
he went to Ulverston steeple-house and got 
liberty from him that was in the pulpit to 
speak,” which he did, saying, ** How that 
Christ was the light of the World, and lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and 
that by this Light they might be gathered to 
God,” greatly scandalizing ** John Sacorey, a 
Justice of Peace and Professor, who bid the 
churchwarden take him away,” but “ so cut- 
ling me to the heart that I cried bitterly in my 
spirit to the Lord,‘ We are all thieves, we 
are all thieves, we have taken the Scriptures 
in words, and know nothing of them in our- 
selves.” And | was stricken into such a sad- 
ness | knew not what to do, my husband being 
from home.” But, “in about three weeks’ 
end,” meanwhile, “the power of the Lord 
entering upon me,” “the judge came home 
greatly offended, and any may think what a 
condition | was like to be in; for the captains 
and great ones of the country went to meet 
my then husband, informing him that a great 
disaster had befallen amongst his family, 
and that they were witches.” However, he 
‘was pretty moderate and quiet, and his din- 
ner being ready” (for I had wisdom of the flesh 
enough to look to that), ** he went to it, and | 
went in and sate me down by him; and while 
I was silting, the power of the Lord seized 
upon me, and he was stricken with amaze- 
ment and knew not What to think,” (probably 
nol,) ‘¢ but was quiet and still. And the chil- 
dren were all quiet and still, and grown sober, 
and could not play on their music that they 
were learning, and all these things made him 
quiet and still” (poor judge! he took his doom 
very patiently). ‘And then at night George 
Fox came,” and “by my husband’s leave, 
walked into the parlour without any compli- 
ment, and began to speak presently so that if 
all in England had been there, | thought they 
could not have denied the truth of these things, 
and so my husband came to see clearly the 
truth of what he spoke, and was very quiet 
that night and said no more, and went to bed,” 
and ‘* though priest Lampitt of Ulverston, got 
my husband into the garden the next morning 

he got little entrance upon him, he having seen 
so much of the truth the night before 3 and, 
indeed, priest Lampitt was soon glad to get 
away, for “* George spoke sharply to him, and 
asked him when God spake to him and called 
him to go and preach to the people ;” and the 
judge himself was so possessed that he let the 
witches meet in his own house, and servants, 
children, and wife, stayed away from the stee- 





* Sewel’s “ History of Quakers,” p- G86. 


The following is the|the priest and the people were all fearfully | suffering classes. 


| troubled ; but, praised be the Lord ! they never 


got their will upon us to this day.” 


ts in 1658, Judge Fell died,” and then in * ele- | 


| ven years afier my foemee husband’s decease, 


| greater means than our neighbours ; but, if we 


| married George, and for one and twenty 
years was his wife, though but seldom his 
companion,” the powers above and below con- 
spiring to part man and wile, duty often call- 
ing him away to fight his Master’s battles, and 
the enemy as olten putting the prison wall 
between them; till in 1691, George Fox, “ tri- 
umphing over death, departed from hence in 
peace and slept sweetly, on the 13th of the 
month, anciently called January (being as a 
door or entrance into the new year), about ten 
o’clock at night, in the 67th year of his age.” 
So writes Sewel, that quaint old Dutch Qua- 
ker, who knew him, and declares him to have 
been * tall of stature and greatly big-bodied, yet 
very moderate in meat and drink ; neither did 
he yield much to sleep.” 
(To be continued.) 
———— 


From the London Times. 
Destitution in London. 


Does it not appear at first sight a strange 
result of the terrible statistics of society, that 
upon an average one person out of twenty of 
the inhabitants of this luxurious metropolis is 
every day destitute of food and employment, 
and every night without a place for shelter or 
repose? ‘There are very few of us in London 
who know all London. Belgravia, the clubs, 
and the parks comprise the area of one man’s 
knowledge ; another knows every nook and 
corner in placid Bloomsbury ; a third spends 
his life among those mysterious wharves on 
the Surrey side of the great stream; a fourth 
may consider the misery of Bethnal Green 
and Spitalfields as the normal condition of 
mankind—his experience can suggest no alle- 
viation of such unceasing suffering and strug- 
gle. So it is throughout, Even in the midst 
of all this bustle and turmoil, each one is con- 
fined to his own narrow sphere of action, and 
troubles himself but little as to his neighbour’s 
fortune, 

lt is not that we need remain ignorant of 
such subjects, if we choose to be at the pains of 
inquiry. ‘The police, the boards of guardians, 
the select committees of the Commons, the 
philanthropists, have all something to tell us, 
if we choose to open our ears to their reports. 
But the waves of something ready to his hand 
which must, and many things which ought to 
be done. Our countrymen, at least many of 
,| them, are rich and liberal. Charity with them 
must be transacted, like other business, effi- 
ciently but quickly, and then its exigencies 
may be forgotten until next audit-day. Let us 
not be interpreted as casting a slur upon Eng- 
lish charity in its manifold developments—its 
schools, its hospitals, and its benevolent insti- 
tutions. It may be that we are blessed with 


judge by results, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that there is no charity like English charity— 
there is no country in the world where such 






evil, 










Notwithstanding all these 
‘efforts, it isa lamentable fact, that in this very 


And so, | town of London alone, the centre and core of 


British civilization, 100,000 persons are every 
day without food, save it be the precarious 


produce of a passing job or a crime. Since 


England was England, the general prosperity 
of the country has never reached so high a 
point as at the present moment. We mark 
with complacency the gradual rise of this 


swelling tide of wealth and luxury ; we take 


nv notice of ‘the receding wave, Many 


schemes have been devised by politic or hu. 


mane persons to remedy this acknowledged 
The statesman erects his Poor Law 
Unions, and the philanthropist his houses of 
refuge; but still the destitution continues. It 
is stated in the Registrar-General’s annual re- 
port for 1849, ‘that nearly one human being 


died weekly in this wealthy metropolis from 
actual starvation.” 


In the corresponding re. 
port for 1851, we find that 28 adults died from 


starvation, and 252 infants from want of breast 


milk or want of food. In the month of De. 


cember, 1851, 5 adults died from starvation, 
and 29 infants from inanition, 


——— 


For ** The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Fifth Month, 182 


The month just ended has been uniformly 
mild and pleasant, and unusually favourable 
for the rapid progress of vegetation ; and not- 
withstanding the previous backwardness of the 


season, the foliage of the trees and verdure of 


the fields are nearly as forward now as they 
were one year ago ; perhaps the corn and oats 
are not as large as then, but if the fine wea- 
ther continues, harvest time will not be much 
later than usual, In this section of the coun- 
try the grass crop will be large; but accounts 
from some quarters respecting the wheat, are 
rather unfavourable, much of the young wheat 
having suflered greatly from the drought last 
autumn, and the severity of the winter. 

The prospect for fruit of various kinds is 
generally favourable, ‘The apple and cherry 
trees are loaded to abundance with the young 
fruit, and unless much: falls off, the former 
will be likely to sustain considerable injury 
from their overloaded condition when the fruit 
approaches maturity. 

The first eleven days of the month were 
fine and almost cloudless, and no rain fell till 
the 12th, which gave the farmers a fine op- 
portunity to get their corn planted ; since then 
we have had several fine showers, but no 
heavy rain, though storms have occurred at 
no great distance. On the morning of the 
21st, some frost was observed along the creeks 
and meadows, but was so sliglit that no injury 
was done. 

On the 17th, some parts of Bucks county 
were visited by a hail storm, which did great 
damage in many places. Accounts from there 
state that many of the hail-stones were 44 
inches in circumference, and that a number of 
houses had upwards of seventy-five panes of 
glass broken on the side exposed to the storm ; 
—that out-houses and fences were blown down, 
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trees were uprooted or stripped of their leaves, 


and the fruit beaten off, and whole fields of 
wheat and rye totally destroyed, 
Another hail-storm of equal violence passed 


over another part of the same county on the} 


24th, of which a correspondent for a public | 
journal, writing from Andalusia, Bucks coun- | 
ly, sayS:—** About 2 o’clock, Pp. M., a gust | 
came from the N. N. W., during which, rain, | 
mixed with hail, poured down in torrents. | 
This, however, passed ; afier, a second gust, | 
accompanied by violent wind and hail, arose | 
from the same point. The track of the storm 
was about a mile and a half broad. After its | 
passage, the hail lay in places from eight to 
twelve inches deep. Many of the hail-stones | 
were, it is believed, over an inch in diameter. | 
Persons were knocked down, trees uprooted, | 
windows smashed—in some instances the sash | 


ane 


as well as the glass. A majority of the houses 
had from fifty to a hundred lights of glass bro- 
ken out. ‘The destruction of young poultry 
was also great. But worse than all, the wheat 
and rye over which the storm passed, is, it is 
feared, almost utterly destroyed, some fields 
presenting the appearance of having been cut 
with a scythe, The fruit-trees suffered in a 
corresponding manner. It is said that trees 


‘along the centre of the storm-path are barked 


and splintered as though struck by bullets.” 

The range of the thermometer for the 
month, was from 36 on the 4th, to 80 on the 
25th, or 44°. The average temperature from 
sunrise to 2 p. m., was 59$°—for Fifih month 
last year, it was 603°. ‘The amount of rain 
was 2.158 inches. 

A. 

West-town B.S., Sixth mo. Ist, 1852. 
































Le s 
TEMPERA. | © 
TURE. a2 | 
a| | |ewita | | 
S 2 == | Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
z es og force of the | Fifth month, 1852, 
Sig | £e8é ; wind. 
SIE) 3 (98395 % 
2e|Sil a \oetsoe 
Ala ila Fe Sea} 
1 | 45 | 60 | 524) 29,36] E. to S. 2 | Damp and misty—clear. 
2 | 47 | 57 | 52 | 29.46] N. W. 3 | Some clouds. 
3 | 44 | 64 | 54 | 29.54| N. W. 2 | A fine clear day. 
4| 39/59/49 99.77| N.E.toS.E. 2] Do. 
5 | 36 | 65 | 504 29.89) N. W.toS. W.1 Do. 
6 | 42 | 75 | 584 29.88) N. W.toS. W. 1 Do. 
7 | 49 | 76 | 624) 29.72) S. W. 1 Do, 
8] 51 | 79 | 65 | 29.57) S. W. 1 Do. hazy. 
9 | 54 | 77 | 654. 29.41) S. 1 | Overcast—do. 
10 | 60 | 69 | 644 29.44| S. W. 1 | Drizzling—some clouds. 
11 | 49 | 75 | 62 | 29.51| S. E. 1 | Clear do. 
12 | 54 | 60 | 57 | 29.37) S. E. 1 | Rain—cloudy—rain. 
13 | 50 | 63 | 56} 29.57| N. E.toN. W. 1 | Damp—some clouds. 
14 | 46 | 68 | 57 | 29.50| N. W.to S, E. 2 | Clear—cloudy—a light sprinkle. 
15 | 52 | 59 | 554 29.30| S. E. 1 | Drizzling—cloudy—shower. 
16 | 53 | 70 | 614 29.36) S. W. 1 | Damp—nearly clear. 
17 | 56 | 79 | 674 29.24) S. E.toW. 2 | Clear.—shower 3} Pp. m. 
18 | 46 | 64) 55 | 29.48) N. W.toS,W.1] Do, 
19 | 42 | 65 | 533 29.45] S. E. 2] Do. thunder shower 9 P. m. 
20 | 48 | 60 | 59 29.46) N. W. 3 | Clear and pleasant—aurora. 
21 | 38 | 64 | 51 | 29.72] N. W. 1 | Frost do. 
22 | 48 | 71 | 594) 29.65| W.S. W. 1 | Clear most of the day. 
23 | 58 | 70 | 64 | 29.49| S.E. 1 | Sprinkle—some clouds—thun, show’r. 
24 | 59 | 75 | 67 | 29.38] S. W. 2 | Mostly clear. 
25 | 61 | 80 | 704) 29.36) N. W. 3 | Clear. 
26 | 59 | 69 | 64 | 29.43) N. E.toS.E. 1 | Overcast—rain 10 r. a. 
27 | 55 | 67 | 6 | 29.22) E.N. E, 1 | Rain—dull—thunder shower, 
28 | 59 | 74 | 664 29,32) S.E. 1 | Clear most of the day. 
29 | GL | 67 | 64 | 29.42) S.E. 1 | Cloudy and damp. 
30 | 65 | 73 | 69 | 29.25) N. W. 3 | Clear and pleasant. 
31 | 47 | 67 | 57 | 29.47; N.W. 1 Do. do. 





| 


—>_ 


Snow Eyes.—Ellis, in speaking of the Es- 
quimaux, says: ** Their snow eyes, as they 
very properly call them, are a proof of their 
Sagacity. These are little pieces of wood, 
bone, or ivory, formed to cover the eyes, and 
tied on behind the head, They have two 
slits of the exact length of the eyes, but very 
narrow. This invention preserves the eyes 
from snow-blindness, a very dangerous and 
powerful malady, caused by the action of the 
light reflected from the snow. The use of 
these eyes considerably strengthens the sight, 
and the Esquimaux are so accustomed to them 
that when they have a mind to view distant 
objects they commonly use them instead of| 





spy-glasses, 


Memoir of Robert Barelay. 
(Continued from page 300.) 


Whilst under these considerations, he heard 
of a people, called in derision, ‘ Quakers,’ who, 
under great reproach for their singularity and 
abstractedness from the world, bore, in much 
plainness and simplicity, a remarkable testi- 
mony against all the follies and vanities of the 
world, as well in their practice as in words ; 


and he considered with himself, that if they) 


really were such as even their enemies were 


constrained to acknowledge, there must be) 


somewhat extraordinary about them, These, 
his private thoughts, he afterwards communi- 


| cated, on several occasions, to his friends. 


Accordingly, with the greatest earnestness, 
he set about an examination and inquiry rela- 
tive to this way, which was indeed “ every 
where spoken against.” Being in London 
about this time, he conversed with several 
Friends, both there and elsewhere ; “* whereby 
his mind became convinced” with regard to 
the Christion doctrines held by Friends. Some 
months afier this, being a prisoner in Edin- 
burgh castle, as before recited, David Barclay 
was considerably “ strengthened and assisted” 
instrumentally, by a fellow-prisoner, in mak- 
ing an open avowal of his principles. This 
was the Laird of Swintoune, a man of consider- 
able note and influence in Scotland, who had 
heartily embraced the doctrines of the despised 
Quakers. 

With patience, however, and caution, David 
Barclay pursued his inquiry, before he moved 
decidedly in a step so important. He ascer- 
tained, that notwithstanding all the calumnies 
and reproach with which their enemies loaded 
the Quakers, they were a self-denying and 
religious people ; who did not shun persecution 
or suffering for their testimony ; that they gave 
up their all, for the sake of the religion they 
professed ; had beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks, 
and neither taught nor exercised war any 
more,—the certain mark of the gospel times, 
according to the language of the evangelical 
prophet, Isaiah ii. 4. Further, that they 
loved one another,—the character by which 
our blessed Saviour has declared his disciples 
should be known, John xiii. 35; in short, he 
came to the judgment, that their practice and 
principles were most agreeable to the primi- 
live standard laid down in the New Testament; 
and he therefore concluded, if Jesus Christ has 
followers, disciples, or a visible church on 
earth, these must be they. So, upon full con- 
viction, he joined with them, and became as 
eminent for his religious and exemplary life, 
as formerly for his bravery ; resolving, by the 
grace of God, to suffer with patience, indigni- 
ties and injuries for conscience sake. 

Notwithstanding this entire change of prin- 
ciples, it was far from the design or endeavour 
of David Barclay to gain over his son to his 
own persuasion ; on the contrary, he express- 
ed a particular desire that he should have his 
views in reference to religion formed from the 
force of conviction, rather than from imitation. 
That it was in this manner Robert Barclay 
did receive very deep and abiding impressions 
of the truth of the principles of Friends, he 
has himself left a record in his Journal. 

Having freely and extensively visited his 
relations and friends, in different parts, of 
whatever religious denomination, particularly 
those of the Roman Catholic body, he had an 
opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
doctrine and conditions of the chief professors 
of the day. His mind became at length fully 
awakened and he was led to see clearly that 
some, by their vain traditions, were making 
of none effect the law of God ; depreciating the 
blessed doctrine of Christ’s mediation and sav- 
ing grace, and instituting ecclesiastical and 
ceremonial observances enjoined by man, for 
that holiness of heart without which no man 
jcan sec the Lord. Others, who maintained a 
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purer faith, appeared to him, far from coming 
to the fulness of Christian ‘Truth, ‘They pro- 
tested indeed against the grosser forms of hu- 
man intervention in divine things, assumed by 
the Church of Rome; but they still restricted 
the offices of Christ as the teacher of his peo- 
ple, limited the freeness of that grace which 
would have all to be saved ; and what perhaps 
was not less important to a mind seeking and 
longing for true peace with God, they upheld 
the necessity of the Christian’s continuance in 
sin; not being willing to receive the doctrine 
of Christ’s spiritual appearance in the heart, 
thoroughly to cleanse its floor, and subject it 
wholly to his divine light and power. The 
fuller maintenance of this great privilege of 
the gospel day, without any abandonment or 
curtailing of the precious truth of Christ’s out- 
ward appearance, death, resurrection, and as- 
cension, as the means by which man was put 
into a capacity to be saved fiom the effects of 
the fall, was, undoubtedly, the doctrine which, 
at its rise, may be said to have united together 
the Society of Friends. 

Having strictly examined the principles and 
practice of the various Christian professors, 
afier an interval of afew years, Robert Bar- 
clay became fully convinced that the princi- 
ples of the Quakers were most consistent with 
the Scriptures ; and he found himself constrain- 
ed, as his father had been, by real conviction, 
to embrace the same doctrine and course o/ 
life. In 1667, he avowed himself a Quaker, 
and it must be accounted a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in his history, that in uniting him- 
self with the simplest external mode of wor- 
ship, he escaped being connected with the 
elaborate and ceremonious one of the estab- 
lished religion, and also from the corruptions 
of the Romish church. 

Robert Barclay did not attribute this decided 
change in his religious views to any ministerial 
agency as the primary cause. Although dur- 
ing his father’s imprisonment in Edinburgh, 
he was denied by the governor, for several 
months, the liberty to see him; he had had 
sufficient occasion to observe the circumspect 
example and genuine piety of his worthy pa- 
rent, as well as that of other servants of the 
Lord, who entertained similar views: his 
mind was in consequence imbued with some 
general impressions in favour of Friends ; till 
at length, in the language of the Ury Record, 
“‘ he came by the power of Truth to be reach- 
ed, and was made to bow,” before the Truth. 
But it appears to have been something more 
immediate than outward preaching or observa- 
tion by which his conversion was effected. 
Andrew Jaffray, one of his intimate friends, 
observes, that ** he was reached in the time of 
silence.” That such was the case, we have 
his own testimony, for in the eleventh propo- 
sition of his “ Apology,” speaking of his con- 
version, he says, “* Who, not by strength of 
argument, or by a particular disquisition of 
each doctrine, and convincement of my under- 
standing thereby, came to receive and bear 
witness to the Truth; but by being secretly 
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and so | became thus knit and united to them, | These once large and powerful tribes have 
hungering more and more afier the increase | dwindled down to a mere handful, and are 
of this power and life, whereby I might find | obliged to rely for a precarious subsistence 


myself perfectly redeemed,” 

It was not long afier he became thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of the principles and 
doctrines of Quakerism, and of their accord- 
ance with those of the New Testament, that 
the younger Barclay came forth a zealous and 
able witness for them, taking up his cross to 
the glory and friendship of this world, and 
despising the shame that attended his owning 
this testimony ; for he esteemed the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt, and counted all things but loss, in com- 
parison of winning Christ and being found in 
him. After this manner, he rapidly advanced, 
it may be said, both with regard to stature and 
strength, to such a growth in grace and saving 
knowledge, as has been the admiration of 
many. It was not long before he felt himself 
called to the public ministry ; and receiving 
this gift as his greatest crown or dignity, la- 
boured to fulfil the service required at his 
hand, in bringing others to the Truth: and his 
labour was not in vain in the Lord. 

Robert Barclay’s change of views gave a 
decided turn to his future studies. He learned 
the Greek and Hebrew languages, in addition 
to Latin and French, in which he made great 
proficiency during his sojourn in France, To 
his other acquirements he added an acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the early fathers of 
the Christian church, and with general eccle- 
siastical history. Uniting all the advantages 
of a learned education to great natural abili- 
ties, he became one of the most distinguished 
writers of the Society he had united himself 
with, vindicating its principles and doctrines 
in a clear and admirable manner, of which the 
* Apology” affords ample testimony. 

The profession of the despised Quakers, 
which the Barclays had openly espoused, soon 
brought them into trials ; and it became their 
lot deeply to share in the indignities and im- 
prisonments which were so often the lot of the 
early Friends. In the north of Scotland, and 
chiefly in the vicinity in which they resided, 
this people were particularly ill-used; being 
often insulted at their meetings by the lowest 
dregs of the populace, whom the zealots of 
that day encouraged to molest them. It was 
remarked, that none bore these indignities with 
greater calmness than David Barclay; and 
when, upon an occasion, he met with particu- 
lar abuse from the populace, one of his rela- 
tives, lamenting that he should experience 
such a reverse of treatment from what he had 
formerly known in that place, he replied that 
he found more satisfaction, as well as honour, 
in being thus insulted for his religious princi- 
ples, than when, some years before, it was 
usual with the magistrates as he passed through 
Aberdeen, to meet him at a distance of several 


miles from that city, and escort him to a public 
in the Town-hall, and then 
escort him as far out again, in order to gain 


entertainment 





reached by this life. For when I came into 
the silent assemblies of God’s people, | felt a 
secret power amongst them which touched my 
heart; and as [| gave way un‘o it, I found the 


his favour. 
(To be continued.) 


— 


The whole number of the Penobscot Indians 





upon the products of their barren hunting 
grounds, ineffective agriculture, private chari- 
ty, and the bounty of the State. The game 
which they can procure by hunting, and the 
proceeds of basket-making and begging are 
mere trifles, but these occupations afford them 
most of their support.—D. News. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 
(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 303.) 


He attended various small meetings of which 
no particular account is given, until on First. 


day, the 31st of Seventh month, when he was 
at Kirk Livington. 
several days, and had, he says, ** Some com. 


At this, he remained 
fortable opportunities in families. It being a 
very busy time with them in their hay har. 
vest, it was a considerable thing for a Friend 


to quit his business and go as a guide upwards 
of 90 miles, and return by himself. Friends 


were very kind and obliging to accommodate 


me on my journey,—yet | thought good to 
stay over the Fourth-day meeting. 
two meetings [at that place] were open, satis. 
factory times, in which the better part was 
strengthened. 
and slept at a public house in the town of 
Langholm, in Scotland, 
at Hawick, at the house of William Wilson, a 
convinced Friend, 
him than 40 miles, 
at a public house, and on Seventh-day, by 
noon, got to George Miller’s, at Edinburgh. 
This has been a trying journey, nearly 100 
miles of hilly roads,—and it rained every day. 
This made it tedioustravelling, and trying to 
the poor tabernacle. 
the Eighth month, I was at Edinburgh meet. 
ing in the fore and afternoon, but was silent 
in both ; my mind was exercised in the deeps, 
being sensible that Gospel ministry had not 
been wanting amongst them. 


These 


After meeting rode 17 miles, 
The next night were 


No Friend lived nearer 
The next night we were 


On First-day, the 7th of 


Here | met 
with dear John Wigham, who, a few years 


past had paid an acceptable visit to Friends ia 
America, 


On Fifth-day, the 11th of Eighth 
month, attended their meeting, and at the close 


thereof, their Monthly Meeting, and had some 


little service in both.” William remained in 
Edinburgh over the following First-day, and the 
next day, in company with John Wigham and 
his son Anthony and wife, set off for the Half- 
Year’s Meeting for Scotland, held in the sum- 
mer at Kinmuck. ‘They went 32 miles that 
day by land, and 8 by water, having two wide 
ferries to cross, and reached Dundee in the 
evening. 

There were but one or two Friends in Dun- 
dee, and William notes that the meeting he 
held in that place on Third-day, “ was buta 
poor one.” That afiernoon the company 
went 30 miles, to Montrose. On Fourth-day, 
passed through Aberdeen, and lodged with 
Amos Wigham. On Filth-day, attended the 
Monthly Meeting at Aberdeen, and continued 
in that neighbourhood, and at Kinmuck, and 
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old Meldrum, for about two weeks, until the 


time of the Half Year’s Meeting. 

From Aberdeen he notes, that on First-day 
morning, the 28th of Eighth month, he * rode 
to Kinmuck meeting, and in the evening had a 
meeting with the neighbouring people,—I hope 
to no disadvantage of the cause of Truth. | 
I have had the acceptable company of John 
Wigham, in all this travel from Edinburgh.” 
On Second-day, the 29th of the month, the 
Half Year’s Meeting commenced with a meet- 
ing for Ministers and Elders, The Half 
Year’s Meeting stands instead of a Quarterly 
Meeting, answering the Queries, &c. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, William returned 
to Aberdeen, where on Fifth-day, the Ist of 
Ninth month, he had a relieving meeting. On 
Sixth-day, he set off southward, and reached 
Montrose in time to attend the funeral of an 
aged woman Friend. On First-day, the 4th, 
was at two meetings at Dundee, and on Sec- 
ond-day, rode to Perth. Here he says, “ had 
a meeting. One man and his children, and 
four or five others that have left other ways 
of worship, assemble together as Friends do, 
and hold meetings both on First and week- 
days. It was a solid meeting,—the baptizing 
power of Truth being measurably over the 
little gathering.” . . . On Third-day, he rode 
to Sterling, and on Fourth-day, to Glasgow. 
Here he lodged with John Robertson, who, 
with his wife, were convinced Friends, and the 
only members there, except, William says, two 
‘who had a right by birth.” He continues, 
*«[ was at their meeting on Fifth-day in course, 
and not feeling easy to leave, I stayed there 
over First-day, and attended their fore and 
afternoon meeting,—also had one in the even- 
ing at the Friend’s house, where were most of 
the members, with several others who are 
steady attenders of meeting. This opportu- 
nity seemed to set my mind at liberty to leave 
them. On Second-day, the 12th, rode 42 
miles to Edinburgh. Slept at James Crook- 
shank’s. Here | was quite unwell, being 
overmuch fatigued with the ride and cold in 
the evening. I had but a poor night, and next 
day was poorly. Fourth-day, was better, and 
had a meeting with Friends generally in this 
town, in which, afier a long season of deep 
wading, an opening presented to stand up with, 
and | was favoured to get along so as to re- 
lieve my mind, and Truth rose over the heads 
of some self-righteous, self-willed, and obsti- 
nate opposers, yet to the encouragement of the 
most part of the meeting. On Fifth-day, set off 
fur England, On Sixth-day, had a public meet- 
ing at a town called Hawick, and was strength- 
ened to declare the Truth, and open the way 
of life and salvation to a people whose con- 
duct, manifested great ignorance of the nature 
and work of true religion, ‘They were almost 
all presbyterians, One person lives in this 
place who came amongst Friends by convince- 
ment. His wife is very friendly, and unites 
with him in sitting with their children in hold- 

ing religious opportunities on First-day. One 
other person of late has come and sits with 
them. He is a serious, thoughtful young man. 
\ slept at William Wilson’s, who is a kind 
Friend.” 

In going into Cumberland, William was 
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poorly, and being prevented by the rain from 
attending to his prospects, he was for a time 
discouraged. Nevertheless, he was soon at his 
service again, holding a meeting at Scotby, 
with Friends and others. He says of it, “I 
was considerably enlarged in testimony amongst 
them, and the meeting ended in a solid, weighty 
manner, in which was offered up prayer and 
supplication to God Almighty, with thanksgiv- 
ing and praise unto Him who hath his way 
in the deeps, in the clouds and thick darkness, 
but who by his coming scattereth them, and 
maketh darkness light before him. This he 
has promised to do for his people. He will not 
leave them nor forsake them. ‘This meeting 
much encouraged me, and helped to heal me 
too. It strengthened me in the belief that it 
was best for me to‘ keep upon my own bot- 
tom,’ as dear John Wigham said to me ina 
solid parting opportunity in his own house, 
wherein we had been feelingly sympathizing 
with each other under the trials and provings 
that attend in this pilgrimage those who endea- 
vour to stand upright both in travelling abroad, 
and abiding in their allotments at home. ‘The 
evening before this meeting, afier giving leave 
for notice to be spread for it, | was so very 
poorly at going to bed, that I reflected on my- 
self for mentioning it at all. Friends were 
very willing to spread it, as when | was there 
before, although much exercised throughout 
the whole meeting, | had no opening to ex- 
press a word, and left them without expecting 
to be there again. | felt no other but that | 
was right in so doing,—and this has been the 
case at different places in my travels. So 
that we are instructed time after time, and led 
to see that His ways are higher than our ways, 
and His thoughts than our thoughts.” 

In a letter to his wife he says, ‘* The receipt 
of thy letter, the account of Friends, with 
theif love to a poor pilgrim, is truly acceptable. 
I have no right to complain, and hope | do 
not; having to acknowledge that I fare better 
than | deserve both from Master and Friends. 
[L was] at Preston Patrick, where old Thomas 
Gawthrop and Jane Crosfield lived. But they 
are not there now. Many meetings appear to 
be dwindling away, like plants that partake of 
litle or no sap. It is not a time of rejoicing 
when the seed is suffering, either under the 
clods of the earth, or the more airy notions of 
this world. Yet there are those with whom 
true fellowship is felt,—who remain to be as 
iron sharpening iron, Awfully alarming is 
the present prospect of this country, preparing 
for war. | hear a law is passed that all from 
17 to 56 years of age, must be trained to war, 
ready to march to the field when called ; ex- 
pecting the French will land in England, if 
permitted. | really isa trying time to Friends 
here, who are liable to be drafted. Their 
suffering will be great if they stand faithful 





to our testimony, and greater if they do not. 
While we are in the world, we partake more or 
less of the tribulations thereof. But none of 
these things move me, said the apostle,—and 
there remains the same protection to repair 
unto now, as was then. ‘The promise remains 
unaltered, ‘ that all things shall work together 
for good to them that love and fear God.’ ” 


(To becontinued.) 





Selected. 
THE DAISY. 


The daisy blossoms on the rocks, 
Amid the purple heath, 

It blossoms on the rivers’ banks 
That thread the glens beneath; 


The eagle in his pride of place, 
Beholds it by his nest ; 

And in the mead, it cushions soft 
The lark’s descending breast. 


= + * * 


Samaritan of flowers! to it 
All races are alike! 

The Switzer on his glacier height,— 
The Dutchman by his dyke,— 


The seal-skin vested Esquimaux, 
Begirt with icy seas,— 

And, underneath his burning noon, 
The parasol’d Chinese. 


The emigrant on distant shore, 
*Mid scenes and faces strange, 

Beholds it flowering in swafd, 
Where’er his footsteps range. 


And when his yearning, home-sick heart, 
Would bow to its despair, 

It reads his eye a lesson sage— 
That “God is everywhere.” 


Stars are the daisies that begem 
The blue fields of the sky, 
Beheld by all, and everywhere, 

Bright prototypes on high :—- 


Bloom on then unpretending flowers! 
And to the waverer be, 
An emblem of St. Paul's content, 
Of Stephen’s constancy. 
Detra. 
————_— 
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LITTLE AT FIRST, BU’ MIGHTY AT LAST. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A traveller through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore, 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Among the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scoop’d a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 
He wall’d it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink— 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judg’d that toil might drink. 
He pass’d again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thovsand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside! 


A dreamer dropp’d a random thought ; 
*Twas old, and yet was new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great ; 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still! 
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A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That throng’d the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 
Unstudied from the heart; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love ! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 


———— 


EARLY BISING, 


“Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds.”—Muxton. 


It is evident from the constitution of man, 
that he was formed for labour. A moderate 
degree of exercise is necessary for the preser- 
vation of health,—necessary to the proper di- 
gestion of the aliment we receive, and, conse- 
quently, to the nourishment of our bodies ; but 
it is as evident, from the experience of every 
one, that by continued labour, the body must 
sink under excessive fatigue, and man would 
no longer be able to glorify his Maker in the 
discharge of those duties appointed him, had 
not God in infinite wisdom, provided some 
medium through which he might recruit his 
exhausted strength, and be refreshed when he 
was weary. This medium is sleep. The 
powers of the mind, exhausted by study, and 
the body wearied by the labours of the day, at 
the approach of night sink into repose. In the 
morning, man rises full of life and vigour, to 
go forth unto his work, and to his labour until 
the evening. 

Consider the advantages of early rising 
with respect to health. Nothing tends so 
much to invigorate the frame. The genial air 
of the morning braces the nerves, strengthens 
the lungs, and exhilarates the spirits ; but the 
lazy custom of lying late and long in bed be- 
clouds the understanding, impedes the circula- 
lion, generates diseases of various sorts, but 
especially nervous disorders, The face once 
glowing with health retains a sickly paleness ; 
the frame once strong and lusty as an eagle, 
trembles enfeebled by disease. 

With respect to devotion, No season al- 
fords more matter for praise than the morning. 
The body raised, refreshed and strengthened, 
the preservation from the many dangers of the 
night, the peace in which we lay down, and 
the safety in which we have risen up, are 
abundant causes of astonishment and grati- 
tude. . . “He,” says Bishop Taylor, “ who 
is in earnest in the work of salvation, will take 
advantage of the sweet hour of prime, before 
the busy world are awake, to perform his de- 
volions, and set himself in order for the busi- 
ness of the day.” 

Its necessity to the despatch of business. In 
every business there is a multiplicity of affairs 
which should be laid out in order, and arrang- 
ed in a regular train. 


portune as the morning. 


to adopt this wholesome practice, the exten- 


sion of his time, which he can employ for the 
improvement of his understanding. ‘The kings 
o! Egypt were so sensible of its importance, 





This requires clearness 
and precision, and for this no season is so op- 
The student has a 
more powerful consideration to prevail on him 








that at day-break, when the head is clearest, 
and the thoughts most unperplexed, they read 
the letters they received, to form a more just 
and distinct idea of the affairs that were to 
come under consideration that day. 

But consider its pleasures, The sun now 
rises from his couch, and by his vivifying 
beams dispels the mists that overhung the face 
of nature. Each hedge, each tree, each 
shrub, re-echoes the notes of the warbling 
songsiers. ‘The listening ear is saluted with 
the bleating of the sheep, the lowing of the 
herd, and the whistling of the plough-boy. 
The eye is dazzled with the splendour of the 
morning breaking forth from behind the clouds. 
The busy world awakes, and each goes to the 
charge appointed him. And has the sluggard 
nothing to do,—no debt of gratitude to pay to 
Him who governs and upholds the whole? 
Does he lose nothing by wasting the hours in 
bed? Is time, then, of no importance,—time, 
which is stealing softly, swiftly away? Preg- 
nant with all eternity can give,—pregnant 
with all that makes archangels smile? Bishop 
Taylor supposed three hours’ sleep in twenty- 
four to be as much as nature required; Mr. 
Baxter placed the computation at four hours ; 
Mr. Wesley thought that healthy men required 
little more than six hours’ rest; but the gene- 
rality of people lie in bed nine hours. Thus 
two hours are wasted every day. With close 
application and a good method of study, three 
hundred hours are considered quite sufficient 
to acquire the French language, six hundred 
hours to acquire Hebrew, one thousand hours 
to learn Latin, and one thousand Greek,— 
making altogether two thousand nine hundred 
hours. But two hours a day for four years is 
two thousand nine hundred and twenty hours. 
Thus in the short space of four years, that 
time is wasted in which Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and French, might be easily acquired. 

The spending an hour more in bed than 
nature requires, may be thought of little im- 
portance ; but no one can say the consequences 
are unimportant, Wise and good men have 
borne ample testimony to the advantage and 
importance of this virtue. The great rule of 
moral conduct, Lavater says, in his opinion, 
was, next to God, to respect time. Time he 
considered as the most valuable of human 
treasures, and any waste of it in the highest 
degree immoral. He rose every morning at 
the hour of five; and though it would have 
been agreeable to him to breakfast immediate- 
ly after rising, he made it an invariable rule 
to earn that repast by some previous labour, 
so that if by accident the rest of the day was 
spent to no useful purpose, some portion of it 
might at least be secured beyond the interrup- 
tion of chance, 

Dr. Doddridge also remarks, in a note to 
his ** Family Expositor :’—* [ will here record 
an observation, which [ have found of great 
use to myself, and to which | may say that 
the production of this work, and most of my 
other writings is owing, viz., that the differ- 
ence between rising at five and seven o'clock 
in the morning, for the space of forty years, 
supposing a man to go to bed at the same hour 
at night, is nearly equivalent to the addition 
of ten years toa man’s life,” 


Nor will sitting up late at night make 
amends for lying late in bed. Midnight stu- 
dies will prove the bane of the strongest con- 
stitution. ‘The late Dr. Owen once said he 
would gladly give in exchange the learning he 
had acquired by midnight studies for the health 
he had lost by them. If then, we value time, 
if we value our immortal souls, let us rise 
early. Let us rise early as an instance of 
self-denial, so shall we be able to endure hard- 
ness, as good soldiers. Do we consider the 
end of our being? We were sent here to live, 
not to sleep. What account, then, will those 
give the King, when he demands an account 
of their stewardship, who have buried their 
talent in the earth, and have yawned away a 
useless life?—Christian Journal, 

ails 


For “ The Friend.” 
Wedding and Bridal Parties. 


I feel unwilling to believe that there are 
many parents belonging to our Society who 
would of their own tree will, depart from the 
requirements of “ true moderation on account 
of marriages,” or encourage their children in 
giving large parties for those of their friends 
who have just entered into the married state. 
But they are induced to consent or give way, 
partly through the importunity of their chil- 
dren, and, perhaps, partly from a disposition 
to please those about to be introduced into the 
family circle. Itis therefore, that I feel it in my 
heart to drop a word of caution and encour- 
agement for my young friends, that they may 
be persuaded for the peace of their own souls, 
to strengthen the hands of their parents and 
guardians as much as possible, in observing 
that “true moderation on account of mar- 
riages,” which our good, wholesome discipline, 
and the ever-blessed and unchangeable Truth 
so plainly require; for they may rest assured 
that a departure therefrom, and the attendance 
of the too usual routine of bridal parties, bring 
nothing in their train but sorrow and disap- 
pointment, and must, | am persuaded, be re- 
pented of, ere our day’s work can be thorough- 
ly accomplished. 

Philada., Fifth mo. 25th, 1852. 


ee 


For “The Friend.” 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 


“On looking over my past life, since I have 
been confined to this sick bed, I find all that I 
have ever done has been prompted by selfish- 
ness ;—that | have accomplished nothing upon 
which | can look back and say, it is worthy 
to be remembered.” 

These expressions of a dear Friend on her 
death-bed, given in the 37th number of * The 
Friend,” seemed to come so home and convey 
such deep instruction, that I felt a desire it 
might arouse us individually, (some of us in 
an especial manner, whose lives are not as 
blameless as her’s was,) to a close investiga- 
tion,—whether or no we are acting and doing, 
to the Lord’s honour or our own,—for it is his 
own works alone that praise him, 

It brought to remembrance, on rending it, a 
similar expression of John Barclay’s, penned 
jin early life, where he says: * When I look 
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find sin mixing itself with almost everything I 
think, or speak, or do; not merely do | see 
evil thoughts lurking in my bosom, but | find 
them insinuating themselves into very many 
good motives, resolutions and actions.” 

That it will not hurt the best of us, closely 
to scrutinize, and see how it is with us; for, a 
‘dying hour is an honest hour ;” so testified a 
dear young woman on her death-bed, who a 
short time since was removed from this state 
of being, and whose robes, we believe, through 
deep suffering and in great mercy, were “ wash- 
ed and made white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

David saith, * Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord? or who: shall stand in his 
holy place? He that hath clean hands, anda 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully. He shall 
receive the blessing from the Lord, and righte- 
ousness from the God of his salvation.” 


Chester Co., Sixth month, 1852. 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 


The Twenty-Third Annual Report of the 
Bible Association of Friends in America. 
Read at the Annual Meeting, held on the 
evening of the 17th of Fourth month, 1852. 


To the Bible Association of Friends in America, 


The Managers report, that there have been 
sold, or gratuitously disposed of during the 
past year, 1495 Bibles, 833 ‘Testaments, and 
98 copies of Testament and Psalms, 

Of these, 497 Bibles and 148 ‘Testaments, 
have been sold to Auxiliaries, and 781 Bibles 
and 502 Testaments, have been furnished to 
Auxiliary Associations for gratuitous distribu- 
tion or sale at reduced prices, at their dis- 
cretion. 

An edition of 2000 copies of the School 
Bible is nearly finished, and one of 1000 ‘les- 
taments and 500 Psalms is now in the press. 

A statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments is herewith submitted, as well as of the 
stock of books on hand. 

Reports have been received from 15 Auxili- 
aries, viz.: Alum Creek and Fairfield, Ohio; 


Northern, Honey Creek, White Lick, Hamil- 
ton, Indiana ; Vassalborough, Maine; Salem, 
lowa ; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Burlington, 
New Jersey ; and Eastern, North Carolina. A 
considerable number have not furnished the 
Parent Association with any account of their 
transactions during the year which has 
elapsed. 

From the Reports received, it appears that 
in some neighbourhoods a lively interest con- 
linues to be felt in promoting the distribution 
and reading of the Holy Scriptures. The 
supplies furnished by the Managers for distri- 
bution, have been gladly received, and many 
families who were either destitute or possessed 
of very inferior copies, have been furnished 
with good Bibles and Testaments. In some 
of the Auxiliuries, efforts have been inade to 
furnish every individual capable of reading, 
with a copy. In one, including within iis 
limits 1217 readers, all have been :upplied 


















|can adequate supplies of the Scriptures be kept 
Western, Springfield, White Water, Westfield, | 


work is still progressing. Considering the 
importance of an early acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures, and the advantage to be de- 
rived from the private reading of them, it is 
greatly to be desired that the families of 
Friends may be so furnished, that each indi- 
vidual may have his own copy. The Mana- 
gers have thought it right to aid, by liberal 
appropriations for this purpose, the efforts of 
those Associations whose situation seemed to 
require it, 

The Bibles intended for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, have been freely furnished to distant 
Auxiliaries. ‘Che rapid increase of Friends in 
newly seitled districts, and the strenuous efforts 
required for the support of their families, give 
those settlements strong claims upon our sym- 
pathy; nor is the benefit to be derived from 
this labour of love confined to the recipients ; 
we believe it often is the case, that those who 
are engaged to distribute the Holy Scriptures, 
are led to a more intimate acquaintance with 
their contents, and a more just appreciation of 
them, 

One of the Reports acknowledges with much 
feeling, that though its labours have not been 
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to myself, when I examine my own heart, | excepting 140, mostly young children, and the 


here? Beyond tumultuous billows, and over 
mountains wrapped in gloom, is there not a 


light stirring to cheer the pilgrim and the 
wayfarer? 





THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 12, 1852, 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 


We are indebted to the kindness of two of 
our friends in New York, for the following 
account of the late Yearly Meeting there. It 
appears the minutes of the meeting were not 
directed to be printed this year as usual. As 
the proceedings of each day are not distin- 
guished, it is probable the exact order of the 
transactions may not be kept to, but the ac- 
count is believed to be otherwise correct. 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends of New 
York, agreeably to the change agreed upon 
last year, convened on Sixth-day, the 28th 
ult., at 10 o’clock. ‘The meetings for business 
were throughout rather smaller than common, 
particularly the last, which was attended by 


extensive, much good has been done by the| little more than half the number who were 


effort to carry out the objects of the Associa- 
tion ; and the liberality of the Parent Associa- 
tion has enabled them to place the Holy 
Scriptures within reach of many, who would 
otherwise have been destitute, 

It is gratifying to find by the Report of| 
another, * that the meetings of the Association 
are becoming more and more interesting to 
Friends, which is evinced by the very large 
number who attend.” 

It is not deemed necessary to extend this 
Report by further extracts from the communi- 
cations which have come to hand: they mostly 
concur in representing, that very considerable | 
deficiencies still exist ; and that the means of| 
many of them are inadequate to the supply of | 
their wants. 

The Managers have again to regret, that 
in some places where Auxiliaries were once in| 
active, useful operation, they seem to have) 
declined. They believe that in no other way | 





up, but by frequent examination, and they are | 
satisfied that the examination will in many | 
cases be productive of good to both parties. | 
They cordially invite Friends in those neigh- 
bourhoods where no Auxiliaries have been| 
formed, or where they have ceased to exist, or| 
the interest in them has declined, to a consi- | 
deration of this subject, and will be glad to co- 
operate with them should their aid be required. 

‘he number of members of the Parent As- 
sociation having considerably diminished by 
death or otherwise, efforts have been made by 
the Board to obtain additional subscriptions, 
which have been attended with considerable 
success. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the} 
Managers, 

Wituram Berrie, Secretary. 
Philada., Fourth mo, 17th, 1852. 
—_—- 


Can he, whose soul yearns for the immor- 





tality of heaven, ever be given up to despair| 


present at the first sittings. 

Reports from the Quarterly Meetings were 
read, the representatives’ names called over, 
and Epistles read from London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings. A Committee appointed to 
examine the Treasurer’s accounts, &c. 

Ministers from most of the other Yearly 
Meetings on this continent were in attendance, 
as also our friend Cordelia Bayes, from Lon- 
don. Their minutes, with those of their com- 
panions, were all read. 

The Friends proposed by the representatives 
for Clerk and Assistant, were separately con- 
sidered, and being approved, were appointed 
accordingly. 

Epistles were received and read from all the 
Yearly Meetings with which this is in corres- 
pondence, except Ohio. Friends were inform- 
ed that that meeting had prepared and directed 
one sent, but from some cause it had not come 
to hand. 

A large Committee was set apart to essay 
replies to the Epistles received, and also to 
prepare one to be forwarded to the Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio. 

Four thousand copies of the London Gene- 
ral Epistle, and London Particular Epistle, 
were directed to be printed, for distribution 
among the families of Friends, as were also 


| four thousand copies of An Address to Friends 


of the different Yearly Meetings on this con- 
tinent, from the Yearly Meeting of London. 

On Seventh-day, the consideration of the 
state of the Society, from the Answers to the 
Queries, came before the meeting ; in the fore- 
noon silting, the 4th or 5th was reached. 
The Answers were thought to be more defec- 
tive than usual, Afternoon—the remainder 
of the Queries were read. 

The proposition to alter the fourth query, 
so as to make it binding on Friends to avoid 
the use of all intoxicating drinks, which came 
up last year in the reports from Farmington 
Quarter, referred on minute for consideration 
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this year, engaged the attention of the meet: | 
ing; and after a free expression of sentiment 
thereon, two Friends were named from each 
Quarter, to constitute a Committee to attend 
to the subject, and report to a future sitting. 
They subsequently reported adverse to any 
change in that query. ‘The report was pretty 
fully united with, so that the subject was dis- 
missed from further consideration; but the 
Clerk was directed in making his minute, to 
add a clause recommending Friends to exer- 
cise a godly circumspection in the use of such 
beverages. 

The Committee to visit Scipio Quarterly 
Meeting, on account of the difficulties existing 
in that meeting, made a report, which was ap- 
proved. The Committee was continued for) 
further labour. The Committee also appoint- 
ed to visit Ferrisburg, on account of the sepa- 
ration there, made a report, which was also 
approved by the meeting. 

A proposition came up in the reports from 
Scipio, asking liberty to treat with the minor 
children of those called Separatists, in the 
same manner as was done with those of the 
Hicksites after the schism in 1828 and 1829. 
But it was not approved by the meeting. 


A report came up from Saratoga Quarter, 
in which permission was asked to erect plain 
grave-stones in our burial-ground, of sufficient 
size simply to have engraved upon them the 
name of the deceased. The proposition, after 
considerable expression of sentiment for and 
against it, was given to a Committee of two 
Friends out of each Quarter. ‘This committee 
reported in favour of allowing stones twelve 
inches in height above the surface of the earth, 
and eighteen inches in width, But the meet- 
ing was not prepared to accede to their report ; | 
and after some further expression of sentiment, 
it was concluded to refer the subject on minute 
for consideration next year. 


The Answers to the second Query, as they | 
came up from the subordinate meetings, exhib- 
. . : , | 
ited an affecting want of love and unity. The| 


reports from Farmington in particular, repre: | 





sented the deficiency in that respect to be so| 
great in one of its Monthly Meetings, that it} 
was thought advisable for the Yearly Meeting | 
to extend care in the case; and it was con- | 
cluded to appoint a committee to visit that| 
Quarter and iis subordinate meetings, and | 
such of the families composing them as they | 
might deem necessary, in order, if possible, to| 
restore harmony there; and they were in- 
structed to report next year. 


An interesting report from the Trustees of 
the Murray Fund, was read, and was ac- 
ceptable to the meeting, showing a judicious 
use of the preceeds of that fund, agreeably to 
the design of its benevolent founder. 


committee was fully united with, yet not with-| ther with one for Ohio, which, with consider. 
out the expression of some regret on account |able alterations in one, and some in others, 
of the necessity for such a step. A large | were directed to be transcribed, signed by the 
committee was selected of Friends from all the| Clerk, and forwarded to those meetings re- 
Quarterly Meetings, to consider the subject of | spectively. ° 

that school in all its bearings, and report toa} After a session of from 10 a. Mm. until near 
future sitting. That committee reported in| 2 Pp. m., on Sixth-day, the 4th inst., the meet- 
favour of referring the whole subject to the| ing adjourned. 
Meeting for Sufferings, for its care in the case ; 

and the present School Committee who have 


had charge of that institution, were continued | History of England in Verse. 





From the in- 


to the service for another year, subject to the 
control and direction of said meeting. 
The interesting subject of the guarded, reli- 


| gious, and literary education of our children, 


claimed the serious attention and deliberation 
of the meeting, and a large committee was 
chosen to consider the subject, and report at 
another sitting. They made a report, recom- 
mending the raising of money annually from 


vasion of Julius Caesar to the present time ; 
with illustrative Notes, Chronological of the 
Kings of England, Tables of Contemporary 
Sovereigns, and a Table descriptive of the 
present condition of Great Britain. By 
Hannan Townsenpn. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 1852. 


Within the last week we have received a 


the different Quarters, to be applied to the for- | copy of this little work, intended to impress on 
mation of a fund for educational purposes ;— | the mind of the juvenile reader more readily 
said fund to be voluntarily contributed to by |#nd indelibly, the leading facts of English 
Friends according to their ability to give. The| History. The versification is, we may say 
report was cordially united with, and the | %ecessarily rough, but there is a large amount 
Quarterly Meetings were directed to pay par- of information contained in the little work, and 
ticular attention to the service, and report the | 80 far as we have examined it, the author ap- 
sums raised, next year, and forward them to| pears !o have guarded against inculcating 


the Treasurer, Robert J. Murray, whose name 
was proposed for that office, by a committee 
selected for the purpose, was united with, and 
he appointed accordingly. 

The reports from the Quarters in relation 
to schools, were very imperfectly made, some 
of the subordinate meetings not sending up any 
accounts, But as far as they reported, it ap- 
peared there were between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred children of suitable age to attend 
school, and out of this number, only about a 
fourteenth part had attended schools under the 
care of, or taught by members of the Society. 

The Quarterly Meetings were again re- 
quested to report next year, full particulars of 
the number of children within their limits of 
suitable age to attend school ; also the number 
and character of the schools at which they | 


ber of those, if any, who are not receiving any | 
instruction, 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings | 
were read and approved. By these it appear- | 
ed that meeting besides other useful labours, | 
had prepared an Address on Slavery, for cir-| 
culation among other Christian professors and | 
teachers, which, being offered to the meeting, 
and read, was approved, and ordered to be 
printed. 


Memorials of our late friends Huldah Hoag 





erroneous views or sentiments. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from D, Stanton, agent, for J. Bundy, $4, 
vols. 25 and 26, for J. Thomason, $2, vol. 25; from A. 
Rogers, agent, C. W., for J. Webb, S. Cody, and J. G. 
Edwards, $2 each, vol. 25; from L. Bedell, agent, W. 
P. Bedell, and Thomas Bedell, $2 each, vol. 25 ; from 
H. Robinson, agent, N. Y., $2, and for Richard H. 
Mitchell, $6.30; from A. W. Sutton, Mich., $4, vols. 
24 and 25. 
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Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Wilmington, 
Delaware, on Fifth-day, the 27th ultimo, Samvet S. 
Downinc, to Mary, daughter of Stephen M. Stapler. 





Diep, on the 14th of Fourth month last, Samven 


re ; | Horeate, in the 67th year of his age. He served an 
|may be receiving an education, and the num- | apprenticeship to the business of piloting in the Dela- 


ware river and bay, at which he continued a short 
time after arriving at manhood. Becoming convinced 
of the principles of our religious Society, he was re- 
ceived into membership by the Southern District 
Monthly Meeting of this city, of which he was an es- 
teemed member during the remainder of his life, 
strongly attached to our doctrines, and a diligent 
attender of our religious meetings, and, we trust, has 
closed his life in peace. 





, on the 10th of the Fifth month last, Anicain 
West, in the 87th year of her age, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting for the Southern District in Phila. 


»| delphia. She was of a blameless life and conversa- 


Lydia M. Dean, Elizabeth Coggeshall, and Abi-| tion, and diligent in the attendance of her religious 


gail Mott, were read during the si:tings of the 
meeting, and approved; and having been ex- 
amined and corrected by the Meeting for Suf- 


The Committee in charge of Nine Partners’ | ferings, they were directed to be recorded. 


Boarding-School, made a report, in which they 
stated, that in carrying out the direction of the 
Yearly Meeting, to make it a select school, 
the number of scholars had been too small to 





able outlay to put them in proper condition, 
they had deemed it necessary to suspend the 
school for the present, 


meetings; and her friends doubt not that she has been 
gathered to the blessed of all generations, where the 
weary are at rest, through that redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus,—saying a short time before her death, 
that she believed He who careth fur the sparrows, 


A Committee of Conference, similar to that | would continue to be mindful of her, and make her fit 
which was discontinued last year, was appoint. | ft @ mansion in his kingdom. 


ed, to unite with like committees of other 





, on the 24th ult., after a short illness, at the 


; sche lo | to| Yearly Meetings, to confer together on the} residence of his father, Thomas ‘Taylor, Springfield, 
sustain the Institution, and the buildings being | general interests of our Society, and report| New Jersey, Lewis Tayzor, in the 37th year of his 
so much out of repair, as to require consider-| next year. As far as appeared, it was fully | #g¢s @ member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 


united with. 
Essays of Epistles in reply to those from 


PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 


lhe report of the}other Yeariy Meetings were produced, toge-| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut strect. 
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